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versify of Kentucky 

NEEDED: CONCENTRATION OVER A BROAD AREA 

Increasingly the pressing demand is for more specialists and more generalists. 
This pressure creates an obvious but illusionary dilemma which has split American 
education for some time, and the prospects are for the split to continue. The 
alignment on either side of this split is sometimes confused by sub-issues, but it 
represents a gulf between “liberal” or “general” education on the one hand and 
“utilitarian” education on the other. It is a gulf across which many educators, 
and amateur thinkers about education, cannot see. 

Actually, the “gulf’ does not exist, except in the imagination of those who, 
often enough, are the more sophisticated members of the profession. The naive 
can readily see that today deman is a “jack of all trades” who must be ‘ good at 
something.” Common sense suggests that of course we must have persons of 
breadth who see life whole and steadily, and also persons who have knowledge, 
understanding and skill in depth in some area relevant to life today— and that if 
our society is to Move toward democratic goals, these must be the same persons. ^ 

This understanding is beclouded often, however, by that little point: “in 
som area relevant to life today’-especially since today becomes tomorrow in 
twenty-four hours. Some ardent proponents of general education are quick to 
condemn specialty education because specialties get so quickly out of date these 
days-and the condemnation is not, it is worth noting, because specialties are not 
essential! Obviously, society now has few niches which could well be filled by the 
wheelwright, blacksmith, or harness maker. Consequently people in general edu- 
cation have too often taken a defeatist attitude: “Since we cannot be sure any 
particular specialty we teach today will be needed tomorrow, let us not teach 
any. Let us instead seek to produce resourceful, adaptable, resilient, self reliant 
persons who expect and welcome change — who do not have any special niche to 
fill in life.” 

The most partisan generalist is not likely, of course, to welcome major 
surgery under the knife of another mere generalist, even one who holds a Ph.D. 
in physiology or some broader phase of biology, who is without a specialty in 
surgery. Conversely, most of us would object to being opened by a “mechanic 
who had simply memorized the operation and had no broad understanding of 
physiology; he might have to adapt himself to the peculiarities of our particular 
innards- and would need the resourcefulness which only a general education 
background might, we hope, give him. This is to say: The fact that specialties 
get outdated does not mean they are not needed! They just need to be kept 

in a broad context and up to date! . 

The big weakness in American vocational education, obviously, is the lack 
of a reliable, unimpeachable crystal ball. If we could foresee exactly what 

( Continued on inside back cover) 
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FOREWORD 



Vocational education is an integral part of public education in the 
schools of Kentucky and the Nation. The national acts in vocational 
education provide for systematic instruction— class instruction and 
supervised work experience related to the class instruction. Practice 
is essential to learning. Participation in the vocation one would learn 
is necessary to his learning it. School people and the public at large 
are becoming increasingly aware of the significance of vocation edu- 
cation in preparing people for useful employment and that such pro- 
grams must be adequately financed. 

During the past forty-five years the states have devised various 
ways of providing vocational education. Some have limited their 
programs almost entirely to those associated with the high schools 
Others nave used area schools or community colleges to meet their 
needs. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 authorizes Federal 
grants to states to assist them to maintain, extend, and improve new 
programs of vocational education and to develop new programs of 
vocational education so that all persons of all ages in all communities 
et the state will have ready access to vocational training or retraining 
which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities tor gainful employment, and which is suited 
to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training. 

The significance of this study by Dr. Leonard C. McDowell a 
member of the faculty of the College of Education, University ’ of 
Kentucky, becomes more important when one considers the broad- 
ened purposes of vocational education and the socio-economic changes 
m Kentucky and the Nation such as population movements, economic 
developments, educational developments, and technological develop- 

Dr. McDowell, m this study, brings into focus socio-economic 
changes and accepted principles of vocational education which can 
be amalgamated so as to provide an organizational structure for com- 
prehensive vocational schools capable of providing for the occupa- 
tional needs of people in Kentucky. The findings of this study should 
make a singular contribution to the improvement of vocational educa- 

tion through the development of comprehensive vocational schools in 
the State and the Nation. 



E. P. Hilton, Director 
Vocational Education 
Kentucky Department of Education 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

Need for the Study 

The purpose of vocational education is to prepare individuals 

jj» ■~f* i" ■ ■"“'> -h> -4-its; 

sMk affltndr! " a p” p ^ lled ' Juca ' lon for Hie development of 

s '^rJEs::rMiessir 

these multiple needs is pointed up in “The Report to the President's 
Commission on National Goals,” which states: S 

our SLt^B^ l, 1S^“JL rema ! n our »rvy ** 

dignity of the cifcen, SoSe the lSZ™ a _ T‘ further c f” hance *<= 
ties, stimulate their respomibk exSeSe and v^ r? ment ° f H s capabiU - 
ness of opportunities for individual choice.! d ' ranse and eHeclive - 

In the above statement, change is inherently imnlied As will ho 
f ™, 6 ,Hlt Inter m this study, Kentucky has made radical changes in 

t :iL c T 7 \?i d T ica] ^ s ° in *• ta 25 s: 
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ssss fo^trL:~£,^ 

provements will have to be made and redirection will have to be given 
to present educational activities in order that voSd-^E 
education may do its part adequately . . . Chnnalno ,h , 

t P hZrlT ti0na ' educati0n can P rov| de educational opptXnittes 
though whreh mtmy more citizens can achieve the economic security 
and social well-being consistent with the goals of the nation *» ^ 

There seems to be no value in “change for the sake of change ” The 
question begins to pose itself-a change to what? Alteration in file 
qU 0 of Poetically any institution is difficult to bring about. It 

Goals ( Englewood Chffsr^Hre-HaH, 0 ^, 6 a CommIssion on National 

Chmgmg'^KToV RS« d of thc U p a,: T’ f^ d ¥ lfare ’ Sd ““«o» for a 
cation (Washington: U.S.’ Government iSg Cfflo “ ) f p ”' % on Vocational Edu- 
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threatens the pattern of life and work of many. Most persons resent 
change in patterns of behavior. Therefore, change if change is neces- 
sary, will be more readfly accepted if evidence can be produced whic 

justifies the change. . .. i 

No study has been made of patterns of operations tor vocational 

education which would best meet the occupational training needs of 
out-of-school youth and adults of Kentucky. Present organization 
structures of the various vocational services (agricultural, education, 
distributive education, home economics education, and trade and in- 
dustrial education) have emerged giving little or no consideration to 
the benefits that each may derive from the others m meeting the over- 
all training needs of workers. 

Thus, it seems apparent that a si. ady should be made to e erm 
the organizational structure which would permit the strengths of each 
branch of vocational education to be focused on meeting the vocational 
training needs of individuals. 

A Philosophy of Vocational Education 

All socially useful labor is honorable, and to each person it is of 
probable equal importance, although to the wider society the various 
occupations differ in monetary worth and in social value. If our society 
is to continue to advance, many types of labor are necessary. This 
situation seems to coincide with the different capabilities o peop e 
who perform these jobs. Fortunately, it is possible for each mdividua , 
with proper guidance, source of training, and motivation, to engage in 
an occupation which he will find satisfying and which will be a chal- 
lenge to his capabilities, as well as one which will make a wort y 
contribution to society. To the extent that the individual, for whatever 
reason, is denied the privilege of occupying this position, to that 

extent society will be impoverished. 

Vocational education connotes seriousness of purpose and assumes 
democracy. It makes provision for wide differences among individuals. 
It is an integral part of the total education of a person; however, its 
emphasis is pointed more directly at what an individual must know 
and be able to do in his chosen occupation. This fact does not keep t 
person from gaining satisfaction through creative expression or ap- 
preciation of beauty and design or engaging in ethical behavior, but 
enables him to feel a sense of pride and accomplishment and permits 
him to have a sense of well-being and worthwhileness. w 

An individual does not live apart from his occupation. His job 
probably occupies more hours in the total day than any other aciviy, 
and even though one may have left the physical location of J , 
satisfaction or lack of it goes with him. Such considerations tend 
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to emphasize the need for greater efficiency in vocational education for 
all workers. Individually, it leads to personal worth; collectively, it 
leads to the economic strength and fulfillment of democratic ideas. 

An individual’s occupation approaches sacredness in that, princi- 
pally, it is through this avenue that he reacts with his fellow man. If 
this reaction is to be positive, then it behooves society to make pro- 
visions for all— “of low and high degree”— to reach their greatest po- 
tential in meeting the training needs of their particular vocations. 

Statement of the Problem 

The various branches of vocational education have many contri- 
butions to make in meeting the occupation training needs of people. 
Some of these needs are minor and may be cared for in a short time; 
other requirements call for longer time and more detailed treatment. 
To date, the four branches of vocational education have been con- 
cerned almost wholly with meeting the needs of people which are 
peculiar to the interests of that particular branch. However, vocational 
requirements of workers today do not group themselves into single 
categories of needs. For example, the needs of many agriculture 
workers are of greater variety than those in the scope of farmer train- 
ing, or the sales person’s needs are broader than those of mere sales- 
manship. 

It appears that if vocational education is to be of greater service 
in meeting the total training needs of workers, the services which make 
up this phase of education will be required to consider an “inter- 
disciplinary” approach. As no device is now available to cope with this 
crossing of service lines for meeting the modem worker’s occupational 
training needs, the problem poses itself in this manner: What organ- 
izational s+oicture may be devised which will adequately meet the 
vocational training requirements of Kentucky out-of-school youth and 
adults and those in-school youth who may not now be effectively cared 
for under the present organizational structure? 

Rationale 

In arriving at the proposed organization an inductive chain of 
reasoning is followed: first, attention is directed to extensive socio- 
economic developments that have occurred since the first vocational 
education act; second, the conclusion is drawn that these changing 
conditions, all pertinent to effective programs of vocational education, 
will make necessary a changing organization for meeting occupational 
training needs of people; third, there are certain principles, or truths, 
on which a sound program of vocational education may be built, and 
these principles are not unknown to persons experienced in vocational 
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education; and fourth, that sound principles and awareness of chang- 
ing occupations may be so amalgamated that a local organization may 
be devised that will achieve a maximum effectiveness in meeting the 
occupational training needs of people. 

Elements of change.— An extensive discussion on change seems to 
be unnecessary, and it is not the intent of the author to itemize all such 
changes, even if it were possible. However, it is felt that some of the 
socio- economic developments that have occurred that affect vocational 
education are so pertinent that their oversight may tend to give a dis- 
torted view of the need for a changing vocational education organiza- 
tion at the local level. 

The first of these developments pertains to population movements. 
People move, mostly, for economic reasons. Whether this movement is 
interstate or intrastate, the factor is of prime importance to vocational 
educators. Individuals move to “jobs ' and from “jobs.” 

Kentucky is becoming more urban and less rural; counties with 
urban centers gain more people than counties without urban centers. 
U.S. Census data reveal that there has been an abnormal trend of out- 
migration during the last three decades, resulting in a much smaller 
population growth for the state than that of the national average. 1 
Movement of population indicates changing needs and it is imperative 
that programs of vocational education change to meet these needs. 

The second of these changes which demands attention, if vocational 
education is to accomplish its objectives, concerns economic develop- 
ments in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and the service occupa- 
tions. Kentucky has altered its employment pattern from one of an 
agrarian nature to one of an industrial. The trend is away from farming. 
During the 1950’s the number of people employed in manufacturing 
increased by 46,000; in farming, during this same decade, there was a 
decrease of approximately 113, 000. 2 

Coal mining, an industry on which eastern Kentucky has long 
depended for employment and general economic stability, is a sick 
industry-sick not in the sense of production but froi die aspect of 
employment. In 1950, the employment of miners stood at 75,956. In 
1963 this employment dropped to less than 29,000. The severity of this 
loss of wage income and the resulting economic consequence becomes 
more meaningful when it is known that employment in mining during 
the deepest depression years of the 1930’s never was less than 40,000. 



1 During the decade 1950-60, the population gain in Kentucky was 3.2 per- 
cent while the national population gain was 18.5 percent. 

2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1960, Gen- 
eral Social and Economic Characteristics, Kentucky, p. 164. 
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This unemployment in mining has created a surplus of labor which, in 
turn, has caused an exodus of population from the Appalachian Area 
of Kentucky. (During the decade 1950-60, 19 counties in eastern 
Kentucky suffered population losses of over 5,000. Six of these counties 
had losses of over 15,000. ) 

When the Smith-Hughes Law (1917) was enacted, the service 
occupations were of such little consequence that no provision was 
made to train people so employed or those to be employed. Employ- 
ment in these occupations has grown to such extent that in 1960 
approximately one out of three workers is employed in wholesale and 
retail trade; finance, insurance and real estate; personal services; and 
public administration. 

If the training needs of people resulting from changing occupa- 
tional patterns are to be cared for, then it would seem logical that 
training agencies should alter their training programs to meet these 
needs. 

A third change that seems to be salient is that of educational 
development — teacher qualifications, facilities, methods, and media 
for teaching— all resulting in quality education. Various Federal acts 
have also added a national flavor to education, an aspect that did not 
exist in 1917. These facts, and others, have changed the expectations 
of people where education is concerned; a higher level of thinking has 
resulted; a more critical eye for all education has come about. If vo- 
cational education is to thrive (or survive), it must reflect efficiency 
or others w ; il assume its role. 

A fourth aspect of change which greatly concerns vocational 
education, and which relates to the three changes mentioned above, is 
that of technology. Some of the developments which seem to have 
greatest impact are radio and television, advanced mechanization and 
automation, and methods of transportation. Surely it would be impos- 
sible to determine the extent of importance of these developments. 
Suffice it to say that it is tremendous. As a result of the various tech- 
nologies, jobs both vanish and appear. Sociological problems as well 
as employment problems are apparent. (The full effects of develop- 
ments in space exploration and atomic energy have not really been 
felt by Kentucky citizens.) 

Generally, it may be said that the citizen of 1917 is not the citizen 
of today. His concepts have broadened; he has a greater appreciation 
for scientific knowledge; he is less satisfied with the mediocre; he 
thinks less on the local level and more on the national and international 
levels. He knows more, wants more, and deserves more because of 
technological development. 







The data were collected and recorded for both subgroup and total 
group responses. Privilege was given to the respondents to reply to 
each of 60 statements in one of five possible ways: strongly atuee, 
agree, no opinion, disagree, and strongly disagree. In the determina- 



group, the statistical measure, chi-square, was used. Because “strongly 
agree” and “agree” are relative (as are “disagree” and “strongly “dis- 
agree”), only the positive (“strongly agree” and “agree”) and negative 
(“disagree” and “strongly disagree”) were considered in the calcula- 



Correction for continuity was made by deducting .5 from the differ- 
ence between the expected frequencies and the observed frequencies 1 
Because the researcher was interested in only the extent of agree- 
ment of the respondents, and the chi-square test is one which cares 
for both ends of the probability curve (a “two-tailed” test), it was 
’ »--C'.sary to use P/2 to obtain the probability for agreement. 

ceptance was considered significant when agreement was cal- 
culated at the .05 level or less. 



1 Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Log- 

mans, Green, and Company, 1947), p. 246. 



Statistical Treatment of the Data 



tion of acceptance of the statements by the subgroups and the total 



tions. Chi-square was figured by using the formula X 2 = S 
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Chapter II 



BASIC PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR MEETING 

OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS 



If an organizational structure is to be proposed ‘|-‘"^uately 
meet the occupational needs of tile pro.- 

"w « •-•> 

ucators of vocational 3 °"'^^ employers of graduates of 
Kentucky at—ntd schools In 

«^rSS2: s 

“t survey instruments were sent to all of the 

by 5 ^ 'employers ' 2 of Vlat^hom tl, f «- vocational ^ols m 
Kentucky. Even though the associa , ates 0 f pre sent institutions 
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^education efforts. 



The Survey Form 
The sixty statements X^dphil^hfTvMato^l^nca- 
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TABLE 1 

Number of Survey Forms Sent and Number and Percentage of 
Completed Forms Returned, by Group 



Jroup 


lumber of Forms 


Number of Forms 


Percent 




Sent 


Returned 


Returned 


Agriculture Teacher 
Educators. . . _ 
Trade and Industrial 


83 


56 


67.4 


Teacher Educators. . . 
State Supervisors of 


29 


25 


86.2 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


12 


10 


83.3 


Vocational School 




Administrators .... 


163 


126 


77.3 


Industrial Employers . . 


120 


64 


53.3 


TOTAL 


407 


281 


69.0 



and from extensive conversations and experiences the writer has had 
in working with others engaged in vocational education. The state- 
ments are divided into 11 categories: administration, supervision, 
advisory services, vocational guidance and counseling, course offerings, 
in-school youth, out-of-school youth, part-time and evening tra inin g^ 
public relations, away-from-school activities, and cooperating agen- 
cies. It is possible that the statements could have been categorized in 
other ways. The number of principles which might be used to help 
substantiate a proposed structure are endless. Those used in the survey 
seemed to the writer to be more pertinent than others. In reality, each 
principle, or statement, is an hypothesis which is being either accepted 
or rejected by the panel. 

Five choices were provided for checking each statement of prin- 
ciple: (1) strongly agree, (2) agree, (3) I have no opinion, (4) dis- 
agree, and (5) strongly disagree. Statements not checked by the 
respondents were tallied as I have no opinion.” While “strongly 
agree” and “agree” may be relative, they should offer some insight into 
the extent of positiveness of the respondents. Likewise, “disagree” and 
strongly disagree’ should offer some knowledge about the extent of 
negativeness. 

A question may arise in the mind of the reader concerning the 
relative value of responses by each of the various groups of respon- 
dents. Will responses from vocational school administrators, persons 
directly engaged in administrating a “grass roots” program of vocation- 
al education, have more value than those from agriculture teacher 
educators or industrial employers who have never had such experi- 
ence? Because of this concern, the responses made by each of the 
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groups, as well as the entire group, are listed. After considering the 
opinions of the groups, both separately and collectively, the writer 
concludes with a statement as to degree of acceptance or rejection for 
each of the 60 statements. 

Acceptance or Rejection of the 60 Statements 

1. The administrative head of an area-type school should be respon- 
sible to a higher administrative group. 

Probably all school personnel, finally, trace their responsibility to 
higher administrative groups: either local boards of education, state 
boards of .education, boards of regents, or some like group. However, 
the subject statement is concerned with direct responsibility. The 
respondents accepted this statement in the manner shown in Table 2. 

It will be noted that agreement with the statement is rather definite 
as 129 respondents strongly agreed whereas 124 only agreed. 

Summing the responses of “strongly agree” and “agree” and of “dis- 
agree” and “strongly disagree” reveals that positive agreements total 
253, whereas negative agreements total 18. Statistically, the level of 
significance for agreement with the statement is less than .01, and 
therefore it may be accepted as a definite principle on which to build 
a sound vocational education structure. 

2. The administrative head may delegate authority to his assistants 
commensurate with the responsibility he gives them. 

This statement is considered by many in business administration 
as a basic principle of organization— the principle of “authority and 

TABLE 2 

Degree of Acceptance of Statement 1 by Total Group and Subgroups 



Group 








Response 




Humoer 

Responding 


Strongly 

Agree 


Aeree 


No 

On inion 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Total g-roup 


281 


129 


124 


10 


9 


9 


Agriculture teacher 
educators . . . . . 


56 


38 


15 


1 


2 


0 


State supervisors 
of industrial 
education 


10 


4 


4 


1 


0 


1 


Trade and industrial 
teacher educators . 


25 


11 


13 


0 


1 


0 


Vocational school 
administrators . . . 


126 


57 


55 


2 


4 


8 


Employers of Kentucky 
area vocational 
school graduates . . 


64 


19 


37 


6 


2 


0 
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responsibility —and a principle necessary to the success of all scalar 
organizations. Table 3 shows that all but two respondents agreed with 
the statement; the two who did not agree had no opinion. 

The significant fact revealed in this table is the definiteness with 
which the group accepted the principle. Because industrial manage- 
ment has generally accepted the principle of “authority and respon- 
sibility,” it would seem that responses by this subgroup would have 

TABLE 3 



Degree of Acceptance of Statement 2 by Total Group and Subgroups 



Group 


Number 






Response 






Responding 


Strongly 

Agree 


Aeree 


No 

On in inn 


n-f RACtrAO 


Strongly 

Ti 1 ogoroa 


Total group 

Agriculture teacher 


281 


154 


125 


2 


0 


0 


educators 

State supervisors 
of industrial 


56 


37 


19 


0 


0 


0 


education ..... 
Trade and industrial 


10 


3 


7 


0 


0 


0 


teacher educators . 
Vocational school 


25 


14 


11 


0 


0 


0 


administrators. . . 
Employers of Kentucky 
area vocational 


126 


69 


56 


1 


0 


0 


school graduates . . 


64 | 


31 


32 


1 


0 


0 



been more positive in their agreement. However, the positiveness of 
the total group in agreeing with the statement would cause it to be 
considered as a basic principle for an organization providing voca- 
tional education. 

3. The administration of the school should be kept close to the 

people. 

This statement has been made, and heard, by many educators. To 
some extent it is stated in the vernacular, but it was believed that its 
meaning would be sufficiently clear in expressing the idea that school 
administrators should not set themselves aside or hold themselves 
aloof from the public who support the institution which is actually 
designed to serve them. Table 4 shows how the total group and sub- 
groups reacted to the statement. 

Even though the results of the survey show that the statement can 
be considered as a general truth, it may appear odd to the reader that 
as many as 25 respondents have no opinion as to its acceptance. It will 
be noted that 10 of these responses were made by the employers who 
may not have understood the meaning of the statement. 
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TABLE 4 

Degree of Acceptance of Statement 3 by Total Group and Subgroups 



Group 


Mi tinh o v 


Response 


Responding 


Strongly 




No 




Strongly 




Agree 


Agree 


On.lnlon 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Total group 


281 


120 


121 


25 


13 


2 


Agriculture teacher 


56 


31 


22 






1 


educators 

State supervisors 


1 


1 


1 








of Industrial 














education 


10 


2 


5 


3 


0 


0 


Trade and industrial 




12 


10 




4 




teacher educators . 


25 


2 


1 


0 


Vocational school 






53 






A 


administrators . . 
Employers of Kentucky 


126 


58 


9 


6 


0 




area vocational 




17 

' 


31 


10 




4 


school graduates . . 


64 


5 


1 



A total of 242 answered positively in accepting the statement, 
while 15 disagreed. The high level of agreement with the principle 
would indicate its acceptance in projecting a structure for meeting 
people’s needs in vocational education. 

4. The administration of vocational education will be efficient in 
proportion as it is elastic and fluid rather than rigid and standard- 
ized. 

The purpose of vocational education is to meet the training needs 
of people. As these needs change, it would appear that provisions for 
meeting them would likewise change. Table 5 shows the extent of 
agreement the respondents had with the statement. 

Overwhelming acceptance of this s» r.tement by each subgroup 
shows that administrative procedures mu«t be susceptible to change 
if they are to meet vocational education needs. Only the employers 
indicated a lesser number of “strongly agree” than “agree.” This fact, 
in addition to the seven who had no opinion and the three who dis- 
agree, would indicate a greater leservation in acceptance. However, 
the almost complete acceptance of the statement is significant to such 
an extent that it should be considered a basic principle in the admin- 
istration of vocational education. 

5. Only a person who has had considerable experience in at least one 
of the vocational fields should be appointed head of a compre- 
hensive area vocational school. 

This statement might imply that individuals who are good admin- 
istrators, in general, and who have no vocational education background, 
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